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Guest Editorial 


‘’The Merchant’s Horizon Is 
Beyond His Door” 


Enlightened self-interest commands of 
the American merchant that he more 
consciously consider the economic and 
social soundness of the city in which his 
business lives today. The spectacle of 
physical deterioration encroaching like a 
blight upon the commercial cores of our 
cities provides adequate warning of 
possible disastrous results not only to 
business, but to the community itself. 
It is increasingly evident that a sound 
municipal economy must provide posi- 
tive forces to achieve rehabilitation in 
areas which have been subject to highly 
accelerated obsolescence. Inadequate 
planning, lack of foresight, and wasteful 
opportunism have done nothing to arrest 
capricious proliferation in our American 
metropolitan centers. The result has 
been the depressing spectacle of an 
expanding burden of municipal services 
and maintenance, increasingly oppres- 
sive loads upon taxpayers, and danger- 
ous disintegration in the lives of the 
communities themselves. 

There is evidence of substantial think- 
ing being applied in many sectors of our 
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land to the correction of these destruc- 
tive processes. That evidence is found 
in legislative and administrative activi- 
ties calculated to encourage rehabilita- 
tion, arrest wasteful expansion, and 
provide greater public convenience in 
residential and business housing, and to 
provide truly accommodating transpor- 
tation facilities. The automobile at 
rest is as much of a problem as the 
automobile in motion on the most 
modern of highways. Accommodation 
of automobiles at rest is a public prob- 
lem—not a private one, and it is of the 
primest importance to every merchant 
in business today. It is particularly 
so to those merchants whose businesses 
are concentrated with all the other 
elements of business in the cores of our 
American cities. 

Modern students of distribution may 
well be concerned with how farseeing 
the civic planning is within those com- 
munities in which they are settled or may 
choose to settle as the merchants of the 
future. 

Jack I. Straus 








Trends in the Chain-Store Field 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


Here are seventeen recognized trends revealed by a recent survey. 


Twenty of the nation’s leading chain- 
store operators recently indicated the 
trends they believe to be of major sig- 
ficance today. They were asked to 
check a list of fifty alleged or possible 
trends. One half or more agreed upon 
seventeen trends suggested in the list. 
These are given below in approximate 
order of agreement. 


Trends agreed upon by sixteen of twenty 
operators 


1. Increase in the average size of the 
unit stores 

2. More setting of specifications by 
chains 


Agreed upon by thirteen or fourteen 
operators 


3. Increased emphasis on complete 
stock assortments rather than on 
turnover 

4. Further development of key re- 
sources 

5. Increased use of informative labels 
on merchandise 

6. Tendency to locate stores in neigh- 
borhood districts rather than in 
downtown business districts 

7. Broadening of the store manager’s 
responsibility whereby he has greater 
control over the operation of the 
store 

8. More merchandise testing and in- 
creased checking of incoming goods 

9. More centrally prepared advertise- 
ments or advertising aids 


10. Training of employees more by 
their immediate superiors rather 
than by a training department 

11. Increased central buying with cen- 
tral control of stocks 


Agreed upon by ten, eleven, or twelve 
operators 


12. Further use of a brand name to 
apply to a family of related items 

13. Increased use of per-cent-of-sales 
rather than straight leases 

14. More interselling done by sales- 
people between sections, counters, 
or departments 

15. Further use of employee contests to 
promote sales 

16. Increased use of plans whereby store 
managers share profits 

17. Increased use of self-service 


FOUR MAJOR MOVEMENTS 


The trends listed above do not apply 
to all kinds of chains with equal force. 
They do suggest, however, that four 
broad movements are taking place in 
the chain-store field as a whole. 

Store location. An analysis of these 
trends shows that three of them are 
related to store location. These tend- 
encies are toward larger size stores (1), 
neighborhood locations (6), and per-cent- 
of-sales leases (13). 

Buying techniques. Five trends are 
related to buying technique: setting of 
specifications (2), carrying complete 
stock assortments (3), developing key 
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resources (4), checking of incoming goods 
and testing merchandise (8), and buying 
and controlling stocks centrally (11). 

Advertising and selling techniques. 
Seven have to do with advertising and 
selling techniques: informative labels 
(5), centrally prepared advertisements or 
advertising aids (9), training by im- 
mediate superiors (10), families of 
private brands (12), interselling (14), 
employee contests (15), and _ self- 
service (17). 

Personnel relations. Two trends indi- 
cate changes in personnel relations 
toward broadening of the store manager’s 
responsibility (7), and profit sharing 
plans (16). 

These chain-store trends are remark- 
ably similar to those in the department- 
store field! In both fields it is clear 
that merchandising methods are chang- 
ing in view of the consumer movement 
with its demands for more merchandise 


1 John W. Wingate, ‘‘Trends in the Department-Store 
Field,” Journal of Retailing, February 1941, page 2. 


information and protection against in- 
ferior goods. 


TRENDS BY TYPE OF CHAIN 


The number of replies pertaining to 
any single type of chain was limited. 
Under the circumstances, the only sig- 
nificant trends are those in which there 
was unanimity of agreement. These 
trends on which there was no difference 
of opinion are as follows: 


Grocery chains 

1. Increase in average size of unit store 

2. Extension of private brands 

3. Increased use of self-service 

4. Increased use of informative labels 
Variety chains 

1. Increase in average size of unit store 

2. Increased use of per-cent-of-sales leases 
Ready-to-wear chains 

1. Broadening of store manager’s responsibility 

2. Further development of key resources 
Department-store chains 


1. More interselling by salespeople 


Jobs Obtained by High-School Students 


The Division of Guidance and Place- 
ment of the Detroit Public Schools has 
made an analysis of the placements of 
over 38,000 former pupils. Of these 
35.8 per cent entered retail trade. 


Total 
Number Per Cent 





Selling 10,446 75.6 
Stockwork 601 4.3 
Wrapping 1,152 8.3 
Packing oo 0.3 
Delivery 1,316 9.5 
Shoppers 50 0.4 
Models 68 0.5 
Other jobs 152 1 A 

13,820 100 
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The following table shows a_break- 
down of the 13,820 students entering 
retail trade: 








Boys Girls 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
1,331 39.4 9,115 87.3 
528 15.7 73 a 
72 y 1,080 10.3 

35 1.0 — —- 

1,316 39.0 _ — 
a —_ 50 a 
_ — 68 oy 
93 2.8 59 is 
3,375 100 10,445 100 











Advertising Allowances 


LAWRENCE G. NORDSTROM 


Representative department-store executives and manufacturers have been ques- 
tioned to determine the present status of codperative advertising arrangements. 


Criticism of advertising allowances, 
as a department-store merchandising 
device, is voiced periodically. It is 
claimed that allowances dislocate adver- 
tising programs, disrupt budgets, and 
distort the whole retail picture, making 
the store more of a distributing depot 
for the manufacturer than purchasing 
agent for the consumer. Mr. Frank 
Mayfield, president of the N.R.D.G.A., 
has stated that allowances upset adver- 
tising plans and confuse the profit 
situation; while Mr. Earl W. Elhart of 
The Retail Executive section of Women’s 
Wear has contended that stores are 
false to their sell-at-the-lowest-possible- 
price credo when they do not fight the 
movement.! Such comments inspired 
this study with its attempt to shed a 
little light on a muddled situation, as 
well as to inquire into the economic 
value of the practice. 

Meaning of term. Test interviews 
with prominent retailers revealed sub- 
stantial agreement with both Mayfield 
and Elhart, but also showed that little 
was being done about the situation; 
and there was considerable bewilder- 
ment about what really could be done. 
Even the term “advertising allowances” 
is widely misunderstood. For purposes 
of this study, the description submitted 
in the Brookings Institution report of 
1932 is accepted. This states that 
“An advertising allowance is a manu- 
facturer’s contribution to the joint 
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expense of his customer and himself for 
point of purchase promotion.’? This 
definition is clear enough, but is not 
generally accepted by department stores. 

Opinion differs on the meaning of such 
terms as “joint expense” and “point of 
purchase.” Some regard joint expense 
as combined manufacturer-retailer out- 
lays for space used; others see allowances 
as simple price cuts; still others see 
them as vendors’ economies in the use of 
local versus national rates; and another 
group dismisses them as simply graft. 
“Point of purchase” is regarded by some 
to be at the invoice department, but 
most hold it to be at the sales counter. 

As far back as July 1934, The Bulletin 
suggested editorially, “In accordance 
with the action of its Board of Directors, 
your association endorses the position 
that advertising allowances from manu- 
facturers to promote their products 
should be credited to advertising expense 
and not as a credit to the cost of mer- 
chandise.”* This is acceptable pro- 
cedure to many, but differs from later 
opinions of the Controllers’ Congress 
that stress the understatement of ex- 
pense in relation to sales when adver- 
tising is so credited. Thus confusion 
over proper accounting procedure is 
understandable. 


1 The Retail Executive, January 31, 1940, 

2L. S. Lyon, Advertising Allowances (Washington, 
D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1932). 

3 The Bulletin of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, July 1934. 
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Legal restrictions. ‘The Robinson-Pat- 
man Act also confuses both manufac- 
turers and retailers, and makes them 
reluctant to talk about the subject—an 
unofficial conspiracy of silence. 

People who have always been generous 
with trade information on other subjects 
proved very reserved when queried on 
allowances, despite assurance of anony- 
mity of opinion. There is a legitimate 
reason for some of this restraint, arising 
partly from doubt over governmental 
action since prices seem to afford a 
convenient peg on which to hang ac- 
cusations (it was pointed out that any 
slip of the tongue can apparently be 
converted into an indictment). Par- 
ticular confusion exists over that phrase 
of the act reading “‘proportionally equal 
terms.” Most people apparently do not 
yet know if they are proceeding on the 
proper basis although competent legal 
opinion is available on the subject. 

A leading Washington law firm has 
expressed the following belief, ““No one 
knows precisely what ‘Proportionally 
equal terms’ means because the Act 
fails to answer the question ‘proportional 
to what?’ The Congressional history 
indicates, however, that payment should 
be proportional to the ability of each 
customer to render the desired service. 
Some of them may not be able to render 
services as valuable as others, while 
some may not be able to render the 
desired services at all. The seller should 
make the payment proportional to the 
advertising value of the services to 
himself.’” 

With these and other aids to judg- 
ment readily available, no conspiracy of 
silence need exist, assuming of course 


‘Feldman, Kittele, Campbell, and Ewing, Manual on 
the Robinson-Patman Act, May 27, 1940, Question 86, page 26. 
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that allowances are used as intended 
and that the practice is pursued legi- 
timately. The survey below throws a 
little light on the situation. 


EXTENT OF SURVEY 


To sample trade opinion, the following 
replies were received from mailed ques- 
tionnaires: 


Department stores 51 
Manufacturers 40* 
Trade associations 13 


*Only 20 replies from manufacturers were usable. 


The reports revealed considerable gen- 
eralization and some concealment. In 
many industries, cross-checking with 
stores and trade associations threw 
doubt on the accuracy of the replies 
and also showed manufacturers and their 
associations working at cross-purposes. 
In general, trade associations did not 
reveal intimate familiarity with the 
allowance situation in their fields. Man- 
ufacturers’ figures in themselves were 
too meager to claim a basis for scientific 
conclusion, and the cross-checks with 
retail outlets, ranging from independent 
corner drugstores to big chains and 
department stores, rendered them less 
reliable. This check positively demon- 
strated that several manufacturers who 
claim to give no allowances actually 
do so, and they even include the offer 
in their salesmen’s patter. Greater 
value was obtained from a_ telephonic 
check with 60 manufacturers (who would 
not answer the questionnaire) during 
which questions were high spotted for 
reaction rather than for detailed data. 
Results of these talks and personal 
interviews with store people check so 
closely with returns of questionnaires 
that the sample from department stores, 
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though small, can be accepted as 
reasonably accurate in its indications. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH ALLOWANCES 
ARE GRANTED 


This check showed that the great 
majority of advertising allowances are 
granted by national advertisers on their 
own advertised brands only. Five out 
of six stores report that the introduction 
of new products and special retail 
promotions motivate more allowances 
than any other factors. When manu- 
facturers grant allowances on innova- 
tions, they give them to all customers, 
both old and new, since new lines open 
up new opportunities for all. Best 
results, however, are obtained when 
allowances are used to cement good 
relations with an old customer. An 
allowance to move excess stocks, either 
retailer’s or vendor’s, is a _ distress 
measure and use for such purposes is 
generally confined to depression periods. 
Not quite half (47 per cent) of the stores 
report receiving allowances because they 
are exclusive dealers in their trading 
area. Difficulties of comparative analy- 
sis are demonstrated here because only 
10 per cent of the manufacturers say 
they give allowances for this reason 
regularly, 15 per cent say they do oc- 
casionally, and 50 per cent say they 
never do. From store reports, it would 
appear that this is a regular practice, 
but manufacturers indicate that it is 
the exception rather than the rule. 

As many as 10 per cent of the stores 
report receiving allowances on their 
private brands, and 10 per cent of the 
manufacturers concur—an indication of 
either pathetic faith in human nature 
or of desperation because of the fact that 
the store can shift its source of supply 


virtually at will. This is particularly 
true in the dress field at the moment 
(March 1941). Buyers report that 
they have received more such offers of 
allowances in the past three months 
than they have in the preceding three 
years. 


MERCHANDISE LINES IN WHICH 
ALLOWANCES ARE GRANTED 


As the table shows, 51 reporting stores 
get allowances in 527 departments or 
lines, an average of over 10 merchandise 
lines per store. It also shows that 
large stores are more successful in 
exacting them. Manufacturers, aside 
from those with universal distribution, 
agree that larger stores get more allow- 
ances, with New York’s Fifth Avenue 
stores being the most demanding. Two 
large stores report that they are bene- 
ficiaries of allowances in an average of 
28 of the 31 merchandise lines listed. 

More than two thirds of the stores 
report allowances in men’s wear, hosiery, 
and lingerie—three departments that 
have important competition from speci- 
alty shops and that carry merchandise 
that is extensively advertised nationally. 
All toilet-goods departments get allow- 
ances, although drugstores give these 
products wide distribution. In this 
field, it is asserted, that manufacturers 
spend more on allowances than they do 
for their own national advertising. Of 
course, a considerable part of these 
allowances may represent premiums for 
display when granted to smaller units 
that do not use newspaper space. 

The table above reveals that over 
half, but less than two thirds, of the 
stores get allowances in their shoe, mis- 
cellaneous houseware, radio, and house- 
hold appliance lines. These products 
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Lives IN WuicH STORES RECEIVE ALLOWANCES 


Total Reporting Volume Under Volume Over Unclassified 

Merchandise Lines (51 stores) $5,000,000 (32) $5,000,000 (16) (3) 
Toiletries 51 32 16 3 
Shoes 33 16 15 2 
Toys 11 5 5 1 
Household appliances 31 17 13 1 
Radio 31 19 11 1 
Miscellaneous housewares 26 13 11 2 
Foods 10 4 4 2 
Smallwares 22 9 11 2 
Children’s wear 8 2 5 1 
Men’s wear 37 20 14 3 
Boys’ wear 9 4 4 1 
Lamps 4 1 3 — 
Women’s ready-to-wear 22 8 11 3 
Sporting goods + 1 3 — 
Draperies 9 1 7 1 
Corsets 20 14 4 2 
Floor coverings 3 1 2 — 
Furs 2 1 1 — 
Books 10 3 6 1 
Candy 7 2 5 — 
Jewelry 10 3 5 2 
Wearing apparel 18 6 11 1 
Furniture 18 8 9 1 
Camera supplies 6 - 5 1 
Music 5 1 4 — 
Millinery 12 6 4 2 
Stationery 11 + 7 — 
Piece goods 6 3 3 -- 
Hosiery 48 31 16 1 
Lingerie 36 23 12 1 
Luggage 7 2 5 

Totals 527 (average 260 (average 232 (average 35 


carry names which are household words 
and are sold by the high-powered efforts 
of national advertisers. Except for 
foods and a few dominant advertised 
lines, merchandise handled in other 
departments listed in the table is not 
as widely advertised in media of general 
and national circulation, and does not 
as frequently receive allowances. 
Allowances not all used for advertising. 
Despite their secrecy on many points, 
stores are quite frank in admitting that 
they are in favor of allowances on cos- 
metics, hosiery, and lingerie. More 
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8.1) 14.5) 


remarkable, however, is the admission 
that money so received is not entirely 
used for advertising. National adver- 
tising makes it necessary for stores to 
stock leading brands. Furthermore, 
these departments are profitable anyway, 
and, if allowances were based on any 
codperative cost-sharing basis, stores 
might have to spend more of their own 
money than the added volume obtained 
from such publicity would warrant. 
Certain items might be given more 
space than they deserve and tend to 
dominate store copy. 








Several stores said that this generosity 
on the part of the manufacturer re- 
flected his confidence in his product 
and gave them more confidence in both 
the manufacturer and his merchandise. 
They also said that it made them more 
willing to codéperate with the manu- 
facturer in maintaining such retail 
selling prices as he may suggest for his 
products. That is strange reasoning in 
view of the retailer’s duty to the con- 
suming public to buy and sell at the 
lowest possible price advantageous to 
both. It would seem, then, that allow- 
ances sometimes become a device to 
maintain resale prices rather than to 
promote distribution. 


BASES OF DETERMINING THE AMOUNT OF 
THE ALLOWANCE 


That manufacturers set the policy is 
shown by the diversity of methods of 
determining the amount of the allow- 
ance. An average of 2.5 methods are 
reported by the 51 stores. The most 
common is to set the allowance as a 
percentage of cumulative volume 
handled by a store over a stated period; 
this plan is in operation in almost three 
fourths of the stores. The 50-50 plan 
has wide acceptance and is used in one 
department or another by two thirds of 
the stores; but here again manufacturers 
report differently. Only 25 per cent 
say they use the cumulative-volume 
plan; 10 per cent pay flat amounts in 
cash at the time of the order; 25 per 
cent pay on a 50-50 cost basis (whenever 
and however space is bought); 15 per 
cent are on a one-fifth to one-quarter 
basis; 5 per cent pay the entire cost of 
space used. Nevertheless, expressions 
of opinion were more definite from the 
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25 per cent that prefer cumulative 
volume than from the 25 per cent group 
that uses the straight 50-50 plan; thus 
the former is probably the favorite with 
manufacturers as well as retailers. 

In this connection, the possibilities 
of full payment by the manufacturer is 
worth considering. For one thing, it 
could be a perfect check on the misuse of 
allowances, since stores or their separate 
departments would have no handling of 
the money to be spent. Profit taking 
in the difference between local and 
national rates by stores would disappear, 
and there would be no cost padding to 
contend with. Small stores with limited 
cash resources which now bar them from 
matching the manufacturers’ dollars 
might even get to enjoy the pleasure of 
having somebody else’s money spent for 
them. This plan might also eliminate 
small stores’ criticism of allowances 
since they now regard allowances more 
as price cuts, which they cannot get, 
than as marketing tools. 


METHODS OF PAYING ALLOWANCES TO THE 
STORES 


It is stated by stores that many 
manufacturers require proof of insertion 
and of payment for space used before 
issuing a credit or periodic settlement. 
Nearly three eighths of the stores report, 
however, that some vendors allow them 
to make a deduction from the face of 
the invoice. Again, there is variance 
between store opinion and vendor opin- 
ion because only 30 per cent of the 
reporting manufacturers say that they 
ask for evidence of advertising, while 
25 per cent of them say they allow 
invoice deductions. 


nm a ee ee oe), ae 
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CONTROL OVER THE USE OF ALLOWANCES 


All but three stores answered the 
question about the extent of their control 
over the use of allowances; 43.8 per cent 
said it was complete; 52.0 per cent said it 
was limited; and 4.2 per cent said they 
had none. Here, too, the question of 
interpretation is raised. As a matter of 
fact, 80 per cent of the manufacturers 
say they have some control, but opinion 
of its importance is evenly divided. 
Limitations generally cover such simple 
factors as brands featured, size and cost 
of space, and copy treatment. About 
one fourth of the manufacturers specify 
days of the week, and about one sixth 
lay down repetition schedules. How- 
ever, manufacturer-controlled advertis- 
ing is said by many to be not entirely 
effective as copy often does not fit 
store policies or traditions, is deficient in 
timing, is not adjusted to local condi- 
tions, and tends to dominate store space. 
In brief, complete manufacturer control 
“messes up” store space. On the other 
hand, the broader viewpoint and wider 
experience have a freshening tendency. 


STORE ATTITUDE ON ALLOWANCES 


Stores believe overwhelmingly in the 
value of allowances as sales builders and 
as contributors to advertising effort 
when actually used for advertising; 
86 per cent hold this view. But one 
third approve of the use of allowances 
as rebates, discounts, or other reductions 
in the cost of goods. Principal ob- 
jectors to allowances are said to be 
advertising agencies because of reduced 
portions of advertising budgets allotted 
to them to spend. Principal supporters 
of the practice are buyers and mer- 
chandisers with small advertising bud- 
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gets who need allowances to strengthen 
their lines. It should not be overlooked 
that competition for advertising allow- 
ances is sometimes as keen as competi- 
tion between rival stores. Therefore, a 
restricted buyer cannot be blamed for 
seeking outside aid, even if the practice 
occasionally leads to overbuying in 
order to get the aid. The remedy lies 
in better balancing of the store’s ad- 
vertising budget. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ATTITUDE 


Manufacturers actively question the 
value of allowances as now used. Over 
one third report that allowances are 
unproductive and do not stimulate sales 
in department stores. Many regard 
them as masks that cloak price-chiseling 
houses with an appearance of respecta- 
bility. Only 25 per cent of the manu- 
facturers agree that allowances are 
used legitimately in codperative promo- 
tion; another 25 per cent regard allow- 
ances as price-cutting devices and favor 
them as such; 10 per cent regard them 
as merely a name for any kind of compet- 
itive inducement; while 35 per cent 
frankly say that their preferred compe- 
titive weapon is the much disparaged 
old-time flat reduction from list price. 
However, continued use of a practice in 
such apparent disfavor is evidence of 
the firm roots allowances have taken in 
the price structure. 

Manufacturers do admit that allow- 
ances could be helpful if sanely con- 
trolled, but feel that the problem is too 
big to handle effectively by any group or 
association of groups other than the 
government. Continued laxity by trade 
associations in developing self-policing 
measures only invites further encroach- 
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ment, resistance to which is one of the 
main reasons for such associations. It 
is indeed regrettable that the various 
trades did not undertake more control 
while the problem was growing. Even 
universal requirement of proof of in- 
sertion, a very simple measure, would 
retard some abuses. Of course, pay- 
ments in hard cash would still be hard 
to trace. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Despite abuses, advertising allowances 
obviously do have justifying qualities 
among which may be listed: 


1. Providing added necessary selling pressure 
on new products 

2. Development and introduction of new 
services 

3. Toning up sluggish copy; especially when 
vendors have control of it 

4. Toning up a sluggish trading area with new 
viewpoints 

5. Wider distribution of the burden of selling 
expense, particularly when the retailer’s 
restricted advertising budget does not permit 
adequate advertising 

6. Adaption of national view to local conditions 
and injection of fresher merchandise ideas 

7. Better merchandise control from maker to 
consumer 

8. Better vendor-retailer and, ultimately, better 
retailer-consumer relations, when grants 
are on ethical, codperative grounds 


Weak points are not in the theory, but 
in the practice which has lead to trans- 
formation of a business courtesy into a 
presumption of inalienable right by 
many beneficiaries. Viewpoint is all 
important: Retailers may see allow- 
ances as “found” profits or as distribu- 
tive helps; manufacturers may see them 
as competitive price devices or as 
merited payments for services; competi- 
tors of both see them as unfair ad- 
vantages gained through price cutting. 


In many lines that need little, if any, 
added selling push the largest allowances 
are extended. Here they are often 
disguised price cuts and attempts to 
maintain resale prices. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Conclusions ‘drawn from all these 
considerations will be nebulous indeed 
and will be burdened with obvious off- 
sets. Nevertheless, they should include 
the following points: 


1. Stores seek and take advertising allowances 
when, where, and however they can get 
them. Those that cannot obtain them get 
along without them. 

2. Manufacturers grant allowances on any 
basis that will bring them additional busi- 
ness without getting them in trouble. 

3. Allowances are a definite factor in the price 
structure, regardless of how they may or 
may not be recorded by the store or the 
vendor. 

4. Allowances are generally pronounced a 
menace, but, in view of their widespread 
use and acceptance, they are apparently 
regarded as a rather feeble terror. 

5. Allowances may be a subterfuge to some and 
a blessing to others. In any event they 
are rather pleasant evasions and not un- 
qualified boons. 

6. Allowances may be coercive weapons, but, 
if so, they generally represent the power of 
certain individuals to wield them rather 
than established company or industry policy. 

7. Allowances are recognized as a definite part 
of the distribution scheme, but are like an 
acquaintance that one would prefer to meet 
by appointment in an obscure rendezvous. 

8. Allowances have some of the aspects of a 
a game, and are, perhaps, one of the few 
remaining outlets for a good horse trader’s 
talents. 

9. Allowances, like a diplomat’s opinion, are 
cloaked in ambiguity, fed on mystery, and 
sheltered by secrecy. 

10. Allowances defy scientific study by har- 
rassing deep probing with cumulative con- 
fusion, deviation, and apprehension. 
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The Wishmaker’s House—A Coordi- 
nated Home-Furnishings Plan 


Jess K. BuRTEN AND SEYMOUR S. DORNER 


Representative manufacturers and stores, cobperating in the Wishmaker plan, 
have reported their experience with this application of the ensemble idea to 
home furnishings. 


September 1940 saw a startling in- 
novation in the home-furnishings field. 
Throughout the United States over 
fifty department stores simultaneously 
displayed the Wishmaker’s House. The 
principle underlying the plan was con- 
ceived by Mr. John Gerald who intro- 
duced the Home Maker’s shop at B. 
Altman and Company of New York 
City. A short time later Mr. Hugh 
Lawson, of Carson, Pirie and Scott of 
Chicago, developed the idea in his own 
store. It proved to be so successful 
that before long many stores throughout 
the country were clamoring to become 
associated with it. The 1941 season 
will see an addition of 15 stores to the 
group. This will bring the total num- 
ber of participating stores to 65, 11 
of which are located in Canada. 

While most stores have agreed to 
use the Wishmaker name, others in- 
sist on using names that they had al- 
ready established such as Fortune House 
and Harmony House. Some of the 
participating stores felt that as this was 
a unique and untried plan they would 
prefer to develop it around a name that 
could be continued even if the outside 
affiliation were dropped. 

Since its introduction, The Wish- 
maker’s House has been much discussed 
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as one of the major developments in the 
home-furnishings field. Many persons 
are acquainted with the principle of 
coérdination it exemplifies, but little 
has been available as to the results of 
the plan. 


NATURE OF THE WISHMAKER PLAN 


Just what is the Wishmaker’s House? 
It is a collection of coérdinated colors 
and designs in related items of home 
furnishings created by a selected group 
of manufacturers and sold and _ pro- 
moted by a selected group of non- 
competing stores. The merchandise is 
housed in a series of model rooms on the 
home-furnishings floor, but in addition 
Wishmaker accessories, as such, are sold 
in the major home-furnishings depart- 
ments. The primary objective of the 
plan is to achieve a codrdinated scheme 
of color in home furnishings. The 
value of such color coérdination lies in 
the fact that any person can enter a shop 
where all of this merchandise is as- 
sembled and select from the display any 
one article with the assurance that it 
will harmonize with every other article 
in the shop. For example, a customer 
may select a gold drapery fabric; this 
color would be in complete harmony 
with any color combination she might 
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select in upholstery, rugs, wallpaper, or 
other furnishings. 

At the foundation of this color scheme 
are seven basic colors. Each color is 
tinged with a trace of each of the other 
six colors. Therefore, any combination 
of these colors will harmonize. The 
colors are: Wellington Green, Regency 
Rose, Windsor Gold, Pavilion Purple, 
Brighton Blue, Brummel Brown, and 
Trafalgar Turquoise. 

The secondary objective of the Wish- 
maker’s House is the selection of a 
style or period that will fit easily into 
the average American home. As the 
most vital style trend in the home- 
furnishings field, the Regency period 
was originally adapted. Regency is a 
style of great charm, graciousness, 
formality, and sophistication. Because 
Regency exemplifies a transitional per- 
iod, it blends perfectly with earlier 
eighteenth-century pieces and with the 
best American Colonial or Victorian 
usually found in the majority of Amer- 
ican homes. Beginning with the 1941 
season, Federal American styles will 
replace Regency and in addition a 
Wishmaker’s Modern House will also 
be set up. This is an entirely new 
extension of the original plan. A store 
may be franchised for the Modern House 
even if it does not join the Federal 
Wishmaker. At the beginning, the 
Modern House will be somewhat smaller 
in scope than the parent plan. It is 
expected to gradually expand this plan 
into a permanent collection, and not 
change the designs from season to 
season. 


NEED FOR THE PLAN 


Prior to the development of this plan, 
retailers had been faced with the prob- 


lem of developing a substantial home- 
furnishings trade. One of the most 
important drawbacks in the haphazard 
method of presentation as found in 
most stores was the fact that the cus- 
tomer wanted to be her own decorator. 
The result of this tendency was the 
furnishing of many homes in a con- 
glomeration of many color and period 
schemes. The decoratively minded cus- 
tomer would start out by looking for a 
rug. She’ would go into the rug de- 
partment and there encounter a sales- 
person who was primarily intent upon 
selling her something, with only a 
secondary interest in relating his mer- 
chandise with other items the customer 
had in mind. The customer would 
then go to the furniture department and 
there encounter the same type of sales- 
person. The result was the purchase of 
articles in different departments that 
failed to harmonize. The fault did not 
lie primarily with the salesperson but 
with the buyers of the related depart- 
ments who did not attempt to co- 
érdinate their offerings. The haphazard 
method of buying and selling of home 
furnishings has long been a reflection on 
the merchandising ability of retailers. 
The usual method of operation was 
simply a catch as catch-can idea. There 
was a definite lack of codrdination 
between the various groups involved. 
It became imperative, then, that in 
order to establish a lucrative home- 
furnishings business an ensemble idea 
had to be developed. A careful co- 
érdination of both color and_ period 
schemes was essential in order to attract, 
sell, and keep the customer. With this 
idea in mind the Wishmaker’s House 
was created. 
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ADVANTAGES 


The advantages to be expected of a 
plan such as this are threefold in nature: 

1. To the store 

2. To the customer 

3. To the manufacturer 


1. To the store 


a) Prestige. The prestige value of this plan 
lies, first, in the fact that the store becomes the 
exclusive agency for the Wishmaker’s House in 
that particular area; and, second, that the store 
achieves the reputation as fashion leader of that 
particular community. 

b) Repeat Business. The concept of the 
plan, that of seven basic colors, requires the 
customer to make her further purchases at this 
exclusive agency. 

c) Store Traffic. An increase in store traffic 
should be brought about through the desire and 
curiosity of customers to see a perfectly coérdi- 
nated home with the knowledge that they too 
can achieve the same results. 

d) Publicity. A plan such as this would 
receive a good deal of free publicity from news- 
papers, magazines, and trade papers, due to its 
novelty ana progressive nature. 


2. To the customer 


a) Freedom of taste in selection. The Wish- 
maker’s House allows the customer to make her 
own selections with no outside domination. 

b) Well-coérdinated home assured. The fool- 
proof method of color harmony and related 
design makes for a harmonious home interior. 

c) Interior decoration advice. The customer 
receives interior-decoration hints from a staff 
of experts without incurring any obligations. 

d) Accessibility. If a customer moves to 
another part of the country, she will still prob- 
ably be accessible to a Wishmaker’s House where 
goods can be found to harmonize with former 
purchases. 


3. To the manufacturer 


a) Prestige. Because of his close association 
with a progressive plan, his name and his product 
should become synonymous with high fashion 
and quality in the home-furnishings field. 

b) Steady outlet provided. The manufacturer 
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is assured of a steady outlet for his product in 
all the stores codperating in the plan. 

c) Savings. By having this assured market, 
he may be able to curtail his sales-promotion ex- 
penditures. 


POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS 


The possible objections to such a 
plan are: 


1. By the store 


a) The clientele would be limited because 
persons having restricted incomes might not be 
able to afford to purchase the merchandise 
offered, while those persons having above aver- 
age incomes could well afford to have their own 
decorators. 

b) The average customer usually furnishes 
her home twice in a lifetime: (1) when she first 
sets up a home, and (2) when she has enough 
money to refurnish. Customers who buy a 
piece at a time between these two major furnish- 
ing periods are not likely to be attracted. 

c) It would involve the commitment on the 
part of the store to purchase a considerable 
stock. The minimum retail investment for a 
Wishmaker’s Federal House franchise is about 
$18,000, with about 2,000 different items in 
the assortment; the minimum for the Modern 
House will be about $13,000, with about 1,000 
items. 

d) A plan of this nature requires a great deal 
of sales promotion, such as newspaper, maga- 
zine, and radio advertising. 


2. By the customer 


The customer is limited to one period style in 
furniture and accessories. She is also limited 
as to particular colors and shades. The latter 
are not often the best in that “off” colors are 
necessary in order to assure harmony with every 
other color in the plan. 


3. By the manufacturer 


He must manufacture his merchandise for a 
limited output; namely, the stores belonging 
to the particular codrdinated group. 


SURVEY OF STORE EXPERIENCE 


In order to determine the possible 
success or failure of this plan in actual 
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sent questionnaires to 52 of the par- 
ticipating stores. 

Volume realized. The participating 
stores report that the Wishmaker’s House 
does an average of 8 per cent of the 
home-furnishings business, the range 
being from 1.8 per cent to 20 per cent. 

Departments involved. In addition to 
the Wishmaker’s House proper, stores 
sell Wishmaker accessories as such in 
other departments. All of the 33 stores 
replying reported that they did. A 
check list of departments showed that 
all those answering the questionnaire 
promoted Wishmaker accessories in the 
blanket, china, drapery, lamp, rug, 
glassware, linen, towel, and bedspread 
departments. The silverware depart- 
ment in only 8 stores carried Wish- 
maker merchandise. Several stores 
listed other departments as participating 
in the Wishmaker program. These in- 
cluded the gift, notion, toilet-goods, 
stationery, negligee, art-needle, picture, 
wallpaper, and bedding departments. 

Promotion of the plan. In answer to 
the question “How has the Wishmaker’s 
House been promoted inside the store,” 
the following methods were reported as 
most often employed: departmental and 
storewide sales meetings; special train- 
ing by the training department, home- 
furnishings buyer, and the Wishmaker 
coérdinator; model rooms, and Wish- 
maker accessory display windows; 
posters, banners, and signs; follow-up 
of salespeople; dramatization of the 
Wishmaker story; organization of Wish- 
maker clubs; banquets; model homes 
and rooms on the home-furnishings 


floor. 
The methods used to promote the 
Wishmaker’s House outside the store 
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were reported as follows: newspaper, 
magazine, radio, and direct-mail ad- 
vertising; speeches to local women’s 
clubs; contacts outside the store by 
home advisers. 

In addition to the stores’ individual 
efforts, the plan as a whole was nation- 
ally publicized’ in House and Garden 
magazine. Reprints were made avail- 
able to the participating stores for 
mailing purposes. This device will be 
used again next September. 

Sales and traffic results. That these 
promotional efforts have borne fruit is 
evidenced by the fact that 28 of the 
33 stores replying on this point reported 
that traffic and sales in the home- 
furnishings division had increased; only 
3 answered in the negative, and 2 
failed to answer. 

The nature of the evidence varies from 
store to store but included: 


1. Increased number of customers as revealed 
by traffic counts 

2. Increased number of out-of-town visitors to 
model rooms 

3. Increased sales volume 

4. Increased sale of related non-Wishmaker 


merchandise 


In spite of this favorable evidence, it 
appears that the sales of Wishmaker 
merchandise are in most stores not 
growing faster than that of the home- 
furnishings division as a whole. Of 
30 stores supplying evidence on this 
point, 12 reported the growth the same 
as in the division, as a whole, 10 be- 
lieved it to be faster, and 8 slower. 
Nevertheless, the codperating stores 
are well satisfied with the operation to 
date, 20 stating that it was up to ex- 
pectations, 7 that it exceeded expecta- 
tions, and 4 that it failed to come up to 
expectations. 
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Permanence. _All reporting stores 
agree that this plan or a similar one will 
become an established feature of a 
home-furnishings division. The chief 
reasons given in support of this view are: 


1. It makes buying for the customer easier by 
simplifying the problem of correct decoration. 

2. It is in line with the growing customer de- 
mand for ensemble selections and decoration 
at popular prices. 

3. It makes it unnecessary for customers to 
enlist the services of high-priced decorators. 

4. It makes it easier for salespeople to sell. 

5. It codrdinates the efforts of buyers of related 
departments, breaking down the tendency 
to buy for each department with no consid- 
eration of related merchandise elsewhere. 

6. It enables stores to participate in a worth- 
while and much needed program; one that 
it could not through its own efforts easily or 
logically carry out. 


SURVEY OF MANUFACTURER EXPERIENCE 


Through a series of interviews with 
various manufacturers associated with 
this plan, the following problems have 
been brought to light: 

1. The first and seemingly the most 
important problem is the necessity of 
creating his specific line to meet the 
stringent requirements of the particular 
period in use. A manufacturer of bed- 
spreads, for example, must set up special 
looms for each restricted Wishmaker 
pattern and color scheme. The expense 
involved in preparing the looms, ob- 
taining the specially dyed yarn, and 
the actual production costs would be, 
under ordinary circumstances, a normal 
business operation. But the sale of 
that particular pattern is limited to 
those stores who are members of the 
coérdinating group. The restricted po- 
tential market tends to raise the cost 
of that merchandise in comparison with 
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that of the styles he can sell over the 
entire American market. 

2. A second problem is that of chang- 
ing the period and design to maintain 
public interest and volume. Although 
Regency has been the theme of the 
Wishmaker’s House, the 1941 season 
will feature the Federal American pe- 
riod. The result of this change will 
require the manufacturer to redesign 
his entire setup. He will have to pro- 
duce new merchandise containing new 
patterns and designs conforming to the 
new ensemble. If changes of this na- 
ture are to occur frequently, it may 
make the manufacturer wary of co- 
operating in such a plan. 

Such change in style may also prove 
difficult for the retailer to handle. 
The Regency merchandise remaining in 
stock may require heavy markdowns. 
The problems involved in such a change 
are as follows: 

a) The retailer will be obligated to 
keep an “open stock”’ of this merchandise 
in the various related departments so 
that past customers will be able to make 
fill-in purchases. This will mean large 
and possibly sluggish stocks, since the 
promotional impetus is removed. 

b) A consumer re-education program 
will have to be promoted. The public 
will have to be taught that the new 
style will be thoroughly compatible 
with Regency, and that the two can 
be mingled freely. 

Any failure in the handling of either 
of these problems is likely to lead to 
dissatisfaction on the part of customers 
who have already purchased Wish- 
maker merchandise. 

In the ready-to-wear field, where the 
ensemble idea is well established, it is 
expected that there will be a continuous 
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cycle of style creation, adaptation, 
popularization, general acceptance, de- 
cline, and abandonment. Markdowns 
may be controlled in that stock turn- 
over is high and one style can be grad- 
ually cleared while another is becoming 
established. But with the relatively 
low stock turnover in home furnishings 
and the length of time required in the 
production process, it would prove very 
difficult to change styles and colors 
without undergoing heavy loss—at both 
the manufacturing and the retailing end. 

Thus, a successful ensemble plan for 
home furnishings must contemplate a 
much longer period of customer ac- 
ceptance for styles and colors. But, 
nevertheless, those involved must keep 
close watch over trends in customer 
taste and stand ready to shift gradually 
both colors and styles when the existing 
ones meet with less ready acceptance. 


PLANS SIMILAR TO WISHMAKER 


The importance of coérdinated home- 
furnishings is not limited to the group 
operating under the Wishmaker name 
but has spread through a great many 
other organizations throughout the coun- 
try. One of the foremost competitors 
to the Wishmaker’s House is the Asso- 
ciated Merchandising Corporation’s 
American Regency plan. And at least 
three modern house plans are being 
developed that will compete with the 
Wishmaker’s Modern House. 

Individual stores also have estab- 
lished their own model coérdinated 
homes. It is this last factor of in- 
dividual store presentation of home- 
furnishing ensembles that is likely to 
become the trend. Under individual 
presentation, no manufacturer would 
be required to limit his line to a specific 
number of stores. He might find it 


wise to avoid. selling competitors in 
the same city, but the number of cities 
throughout the country would provide 
a wide market. Second, the individual 
system of presentation will do away 
with the high cost of manufacturing the 
product. This in turn will lead to the 
possibility that those people in the 
lower price brackets will be able to 
purchase attractive home furnishings at 
a price suitable to their pocketbooks 
rather than finding their choice limited 
to the grotesque, ungainly furnishings 
now being produced for the lower income 
brackets. Under this method of opera- 
tion, the manufacturer can be the style 
leader in selecting periods, colors, and 
design. At the same time he will be 
able to give nationwide distribution. 

The success of the Wishmaker’s House 
indicates that the basic idea is sound. 
Stores must codrdinate the different 
departments selling home furnishings so 
that customers may find in each mer- 
chandise that will harmonize in color 
and style with the offerings of every 
other department. But the plan is too 
limited to become the general plan for 
the typical department store. The low 
income homemakers must be attracted 
by more popularly priced merchandise; 
there must be a wider assortment of good 
colors; there must be interdepartmental 
ensembles in a variety of styles. 

Perhaps the chief contribution of the 
Wishmaker’s House is that it has edu- 
cated buyers and manufacturers to 
think in terms broader than their own 
lines. 

When this process of education has 
taken root, stores will be able with the 
intelligent codperation of manufacturers 
to develop ensembles throughout the 
entire home-furnishings line, not in a 
minor 8 per cent of this business. 
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The Exclusive Ready-to-Wear Depart- 
ment and the Specialty Store 


NATHAN B. SEIDMAN 


Department stores have been attempting to stop the inroads on their apparel 

business, made by the better specialty stores, by opening de luxe departments. 

The principles for successful operation of such departments and the chief 

points of strength and weakness are presented in this study. It also includes 

a survey of the attitude of well-to-do New York women toward a group of 
exclusive departments and to a group of specialty stores. 


THE EXCLUSIVE DEPARTMENT 


The past decade has witnessed an 
increasingly difficult period in depart- 
ment stores for the retailing of dresses 
over thirty dollars. Volume and profits 
are almost nil, and the retention of this 
phase of the apparel business in de- 
partment stores is primarily for prestige 
purposes. The specialty shops have 
continued to do the more efficient job 
with higher priced ready-to-wear. Per- 
sonalized attention to individual needs 
is still the main reason for the specialty 
shop’s preéminence in this regard. 

In order to prevent further encroach- 
ment by the specialty shops on their 
better ready-to-wear business, some de- 
partment stores have opened exclusive 
departments. The idea is to install 
within the store a small “specialty 
shop,” carrying exclusive ready-to-wear. 

Definition. The exclusive department 
is a shop or series of shops set up in a 
department store to cater to customers 
buying in the upper price brackets and 
seeking more exclusive merchandise and 
more personalized service, amid more 
intimate surroundings, than are found 
in the regular ready-to-wear departments 
of the store. 
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In order to create the atmosphere and 
surroundings of the specialty shop, the 
furnishings and decorations of the ex- 
clusive department must of necessity 
differ from those of the other ready-to- 
wear departments. Likewise, it must 
have more liberal service policies with 
less emphasis on system and regulations 
than are required for mass selling. 

The buying and selling must be 
handled on a more intimate, personal 
basis than can be possible in buying and 
selling for the regular ready-to-wear 
departments. The exclusive customer 
wants to meet the special person “‘who 
bought the merchandise” and “who 
knows all about dresses and the style 
trends,” and in whose opinion and taste 
the customer feels she can place con- 
fidence. 


DIFFICULTIES IN OPERATION 


Reports received from 8 out-of-town 
stores with exclusive departments plus 
a personal survey of the 4 New York 
stores with such departments indicate a 
number of common difficulties. 

Lack of distinctiveness. In a number 
of cases, the so-called exclusive depart- 
ment is merely another name for the 
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highest priced dress department that 
has no other distinguishing feature. 
Some store managements seem to feel 
that the creation of this department is 
enough—the mere physical being of an 
exclusive department is as far as the 
store need go. Thus, while it may have 
prestige value, it fails to attract the 
clientele and the resultant sales and 
profits that are within its grasp. 

The success for this department would 
seem to require aggressive and contin- 
ual efforts to present merchandise of 
quality and style, personalized service, 
and intimate surroundings which cus- 
tomers in this price range expect. A 
changed name is not enough. 

Operating expense. Because of the 
segregation of merchandise, the main- 
tenance of a separate salesforce and the 
exacting service requirements, expenses 
tend to be high. If the department is 
run for prestige purpose only, high 
expenses may prove a barrier to profits. 
Where used for prestige purposes, the 
common practice is to buy and display 
prominently a few single pieces of 
merchandise at price levels above the 
pocketbooks of most customers, and 
usually in styles more advanced than 
the customers are ready to buy. The 
store buys most of this merchandise in 
the full expectation of selling it later at 
heavy markdowns. 

If the department aims at a select 
clientele with money to spend, however, 
it can obtain a markup commensurate 
with its expenses and without undue 
markdowns. Eight such departments 
reporting to the author had an average 
markon of 43.5 per cent and mark- 
downs of 13.6 per cent. The markup 
is about three per cent higher than 
reported in 1939 for the women’s and 


misses dress department in large de- 
partment stores by the Controllers’ 
Congress and the markdowns are about 
two per cent less. 

Inadequate salesforce. The practice 
most stores follow in selecting the selling 
force for the department is to choose 
those with the most ready-to-wear 
experience and to give them no special 
training to serve the type of customer 
the store wishes to attract. In most 
cases, this method has not been satis- 
factory. 

It is imperative that a superior selling 
personnel be selected and trained. In 
its attempt to provide an atmosphere of 
intimacy and personalized service, the 
store is forced to rely more than ever 
on the impression made by the sales- 
person. In this department, more than 
any other, the customer has a knowledge 
of the merchandise—its style, work- 
manship, and becomingness. She also 
tends to be more critical both because 
of the high cost involved in her purchase 
and the importance clothes play in her 
daily life. The average salesperson in 
the exclusive department cannot or has 
not made the adjustment required of 
her by the new type of customer. She 
has not the necessary information re- 
garding fashions or fabric. Most im- 
portant of all, she is skeptical of the 
high prices that prevail. Not being 
sold herself, she cannot sell her customer. 

Poor location. Another place where 
the store is likely to fall down is in the 
location of the department. It should 
not be placed next to other departments 
of ready-to-wear where somewhat sim- 
ilar merchandise can compete for the 
customer’s attention. Nor should the 
department be located in an _ out-of- 
the-way corner of the store, forcing the 
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customer to travel through a maze of 
departments to reach it. The whole 
idea in the creation of this department 
is to obtain an atmosphere; the ap- 
proach must harmonize as far as possi- 
ble with this idea. 

The best location need not be one of 
the expensive locations in the store, 
since transient traffic is not what is 
needed. The location of Macy’s Little 
Shops is an example of a good location 
for an exclusive department. It is in 
the front of the building on the second 
floor. There is an escalator leading 
directly from the main entrance of the 
store almost to the entrance of the 
department. There are no other ready- 
to-wear departments in proximity. 

Styles frequently not exclusive. In 
regards to fashions, the store buyer of 
the exclusive department must, of course, 
always keep ahead of the buyer of the 
highest priced regular line of ready-to- 
wear. Should duplication of merchan- 
dise occur in these two departments, it 
is the latter who should have the right 
of way. When the buyer of the highest 
priced regular line can get this mer- 
chandise, it is clear that the time has 
arrived when it has become too pop- 
ular—and too popularly priced—to re- 
main in the exclusive department. 

The rule followed by the regular de- 
partments to find and promote “runners” 
does not apply here. The department 
is not catering to average and typical 
demand but to exacting and individual- 
ized demands. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE EXCLUSIVE 
DEPARTMENT 


There are three main reasons why 
stores want the trade their exclusive 
departments can bring in: (1) to obtain 
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sales volume, (2) to build prestige, and 
(3) to forecast fashions in regular 
departments. 

Sales. Well-to-do customers who de- 
mand a personalized service and the 
best of quality will not patronize the 
regular better dress department. The 
exclusive department, however, has the 
advantages of the specialty shop plus 
the institutional and economy appeals 
of the department store. Thus, cus- 
tomers of the exclusive department buy 
higher priced goods and in greater 
quantities than can be sold in regular 
departments. They also can be more 
readily prevailed upon to purchase en- 
sembles. This is true because of the 
individual and exclusive nature of the 
merchandise. A high-style dress can- 
not be matched up with just any hat 
or bag or slippers, but must be ac- 
companied by accessories that are care- 
fully chosen, or sometimes made 
especially for it. If the department 
provides the correct accessories to har- 
monize with the dresses and coats in 
stock, the exclusive customer will recog- 
nize the desirability of procuring all 
related items in that department. 

Prestige. The value of these free- 
spending, early buying customers is also 
felt in the influence they exert in gaining 
recognition for the store as a high 
fashion organization. An_ increasing 
number of customers will be attracted 
not only to the exclusive department 
but also to the regular better dress 
department. 

Forecasting. The customers of the 
exclusive department buy freely just 
as early as the new goods can be shown. 
This is useful to the buyers in the other 
ready-to-wear departments; it gives 
them the opportunity to see what is 
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eventually going to be popular. People 
who buy at mass levels generally want 
styles similar to those chosen by the 
people who constitute the exclusive 
department’s clientele. 


CUSTOMER OPINION 


In New York City, four department 
stores have set up exclusive depart- 
ments: Macy, Altman, Lord and Taylor, 
and Bloomingdale. Except for Macy, 
the departments carry ready-to-wear 
with no accessories. 

The author conducted a survey among 
a small but select group of customers 
who are familiar with the exclusive de- 
partments in question and with the 
leading specialty shops. Their names 
were obtained from a number of the 
stores included in the survey. While 
the group was not large enough to make 
its composite judgment conclusive, the 
results are reported in the belief that 
they do indicate probable points of 
strength and weakness in the two 
groups of stores taken collectively. 
They may also reveal weakness in 
individual stores that their managements 
may have overlooked. 

Customer attitude toward the exclusive 
department. As shown in table 1, the 
four exclusive departments as a group 
are particularly successful in regard to 


their furnishings, decoration, and at- 
mosphere. The average for the four 
stores in this regard is 79.6 out of a 
possible score of 100. All of the four 
departments, with the exception of 
Bloomingdale,! have a clear-cut physical 
separation of the exclusive department 
from those adjoining it. All make at- 
tempts to duplicate the intimate and 
luxurious atmosphere of the specialty 
shop through the use of furnishings and 
surroundings different from those in 
the other departments and more out- 
standing in color and line and quality. 
Evidently the stores’ efforts in this 
direction have not gone unnoticed. 

The scope of the merchandise as- 
sortment receives the low rating of 
69.5. Customers indicate that a well- 
balanced stock is just as necessary in 
this division with its relatively small 
volume as it is in the enormous volume 
producing range of $10.95 dresses. By 
having inadequate stocks, the depart- 
ment falls into the category of a prestige 
department with merely ‘“‘a few pieces 
of merchandise for display purposes.” 

Peculiarly enough, last in the cus- 
tomer’s ranking comes the feature of 
exclusiveness with a rating of 62.9. 
There are several reasons which offer 


1Survey made before Bloomingdale remodeled its 
ready-to-wear floor. 


TABLE 1. RATINGs OF THE EXCLUSIVE DEPARTMENTS IN NEW YorRK AS DETERMINED BY A CUSTOMER 


QUESTIONNAIRE* 
Assort- Exclu- Surround - 

ment Quality Value siveness Service ings Average 
Store A 71.4 80.0 i Bs | 64.3 84.3 90.0 77.85 
B 70.0 82.5 73.8 67.5 80.0 86.2 76.67 
6 60.0 64.4 19.5 60.0 80.0 82.2 70.35 
D 76.7 63.3 76.7 60.0 60.0 60.0 66.10 
Average 69.5 72.5 75.8 62.9 76.1 79.6 72.74 

Rank 5 4 3 6 2 1 


* The customers rated the stores either A, B, C, or D. These ratings were given the weight of 5, 3, 2, 1, respectively. 
The maximum total rating a store could receive in each feature was called 100. For example, if ten customers rated a store, 
the maximum rating it could receive for each feature would be ten A’s or 50. The actual rating a store received was then 


expressed as a per cent of the maximum rating. 
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a partial explanation for this. The 
first is the availability of the same re- 
sources to all the stores, thereby making 
it almost impossible for any store to have 
exclusive styles for long. Another reason 
is the keen nature of the competition 
among the stores. This is particularly 
true because of the comparatively large 
number of stores that are trying to 
appeal to the same select group—a 
group which is but a very small per- 
centage of the total. All the stores 
make their appeal chiefly on the basis 
of style-rightness and _ style-newness. 
Consequently, what one store has and 
proves to be successful, the others must 
and do have in short order. 

Customer attitude toward the specialty 
stores. The customers contacted gave 
opinions not only on the exclusive de- 
partments in department stores, but 
also in regard to leading New York 
specialty stores: Best, Bonwit Teller, 
De Pinna, Peck and Peck, Franklin 
Simon, Saks Fifth Avenue, and Tailored 
Woman. See table 2 for the ranking 
of the various patronage motives. 

Comparison of exclusive departments 
with specialty stores. The average rating 
of 79.1 given to specialty stores as a 
group gives them a decided lead over the 
exclusive departments. 


TABLE 3. AVERAGE RATINGS AND COMPARA- 
TIVE RANKINGS OF THE PATRONAGE MOTIVES 
IN THE EXCLUSIVE DEPARTMENT AS COMPARED 
TO THOSE IN THE SPECIALTY STORE 


Ratings Rankings 

Exclu- : xclu- : 

pon. a | 7 SS 

ment Shop ment Shop 
Surroundings 79.6 82.9 1 2 
Service 76.1 78.8 2 3 
Value 8: tae 3 5 
Quality 72.5 89.0 4 1 
Assortment 69.5 77.9 5 4 
Exclusiveness 62.9 72.1 6 6 

Average fat OM 


As table 3 indicates, the latter have an 
advantage in the values customers be- 
lieve they offer. But the specialty 
stores have a wide margin of advantage 
in connection with quality and assort- 
ments. 

The low rating the exclusive depart- 
ment received for its merchandise assort- 
ment may be partly explained by the 
comparative newness of this type of 
department. 


CONCLUSION 


It is interesting to note how the opin- 
ions of the select customer group lead 
to conclusions quite contrary to those 
commonly accepted by students of 
retailing. Specialty stores are alleged 
to be strong in selling service and atmos- 


TABLE 2. RATINGS OF SPECIALTY STORES IN NEW YORK AS DETERMINED BY A CUSTOMER 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Assort- Exclu- Surround- 
ment Quality Value siveness Service ings Average 
Store E 88.0 96.0 80.0 92.0 92.0 80.0 88.0 
F 80.0 91.1 68.9 82.9 88.9 94.1 84.3 
G 80.0 94.3 85.7 Tio 80.0 94.3 84.3 
H 15:7 89.9 70.4 71.9 80.0 83.6 78.6 
I 81.7 Siu =. Bis 73.3 71,3 83.3 75.0 
J 82.2 95.5 66.7 55.6 66.7 75.6 73.6 
K 72.0 74.7 76.0 57.3 72.0 69.3 70.2 
Average 77.9 89.0 72.3 72.1 78.8 82.9 79.1 
Rank 4 1 3 6 3 2 
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phere and weak in assortments. But 
customers report surroundings and serv- 
ice the best features of the exclusive 
departments of department stores and 
quality and assortments their chief 
competitive weakness. (Both specialty 
stores and exclusive departments were 
ranked low on exclusiveness.) 
Paradoxically, the merchandise fea- 
tures of the exclusive department, sup- 
posedly their “forte,” is quite definitely 
below those of the specialty stores. As 
shown by the higher total rating of the 
specialty stores, merchandise still is the 
most important part of the store’s appeal 
to the customer. Service and atmos- 
phere, in both institutions, are at a 
comparable level and are acceptable to 
customers of both. Both types of 
institutions show an inability to coédrdi- 
nate high personal and physical qualities 
of a department with outstanding mer- 
chandise characteristics. This is more 
marked in the department store, but is 
to be expected, since the exclusive 
department is a fairly recent innovation. 


It has had to build up both high mer- 
chandise and selling standards and has 
not been able to develop both apace. 

One fault to be found in the operation 
of the exclusive department is its lack 
of emphasis on ensemble selling. None 
of the departments, with the possible 
exception of Macy, have made an 
attempt to promote actively accessories 
definitely related to the ready-to-wear 
in the department. Thus they are 
losing the opportunity to increase greatly 
their average sale. 

This is particularly important to the 
customer also, because in buying ready- 
to-wear in the exclusive department she 
is receiving merchandise definitely su- 
perior to that of the regular departments. 
Whereas when she buys her accessories 
in the regular department of the store, 
if she does, she receives merchandise of a 
more ordinary character. This is not 
true in the specialty store where the 
merchandise in all the departments is of 
a comparable nature. 


The Fashion Originators’ Guild Decision 


Basic practices of the Fashion Origina- 
tors’ Guild of America, an “antipirating”’ 
organization established to carry out a 
style protection plan, was outlawed 
March 3, 1941, by a United States 
Supreme Court decision. This upheld a 
cease and desist order of the Federal 
Trade Commission issued April 1939 
and upheld by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, July 23, 1940. The 
court asserted that the organization 
restrained interstate trade by violating 
Federal antitrust legislation under the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts. 


Manufacturers seeking to protect their 
designs found the patent laws too costly 
and slow. The Guild was established 
in 1933 by a group of higher priced 
manufacturers who set up rules and 
regulations to eliminate copying. All 
manufacturer-members agreed to sell 
only to retailers who signed a “‘declara- 
tion of coéperation” whereby they 
would refuse to buy copies of garments 
originated by Guild members and would 
return after purchase any that an im- 
partial committee had judged to be 
copies. 
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Although the plan was started by 
higher priced manufacturers ($16.75 
wholesale and up), in 1935 the $6.75 to 
$10.75 houses were invited to join. 
By the end of 1935 there were 700 manu- 
facturers in the group. By 1936 approx- 
imately 12,000 retailers had agreed to 
coéperate. Members of the F.O.G.A. 
in 1936 sold almost 64 per cent of all 
women’s garments in the United States 
in the wholesale range of $10.75 and up. 


New styles were registered with the. 


Guild and a label was attached to every 
registered article. All apparent copies 
found by Guild shoppers in stores were 
brought before an impartial committee. 
Both of the manufacturers involved were 
invited to state their cases before this 
board. If the style was not found to be 
a copy, the Guild gave no protection. 
If the style was found to be a copy, 
retailers were notified and required to 
return every piece of the style in stock 
or forfeit the right to buy Guild goods. 

The plan was held by the Federal 
Trade Commission to constitute an 
unfair method of competition and a 
monopolistic practice. Justice Black, 
who wrote the Supreme Court decision, 
said “The commission found that the 
combination exercised sufficient control 
and power in the women’s garment 
and textile business to exclude from the 
industry those manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who do not conform to the 
rules and regulations of said respondents, 
and thus tend to create in themselves a 
monopoly in the said industries.” The 
Guild’s defense was on the ground that 
the copied styles were sold cheaply and 
in large quantities, injuring the origina- 
tors economically. 

The F.O.G.A. decision again brings 
the problem of style protection and 
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piracy into prominence. Actually there 
is only a small amount of real creation 
in the industry. Since designs con- 
form to fashion trends, there is always 
the possibility of similar details. The 
close relationship between adopting and 
copying makes it very difficult to meas- 
ure originality. 

Retail opinion is diametrically opposed 
on the question. It is claimed by high 
fashion shops and departments that, 
unless there is style protection, manu- 
facturers will not invest the money 
necessary to develop new designs and 
patterns. To this group the Supreme 
Court decision is an impetus to renew 
effort for Federal legislation which will 
permit the registration of new designs 
promptly and impose heavy penalties 
for copying. 

Other retailing authorities point out 
that, although style piracy is frequently 
an evil, imitation means the rapid 
obsolescence of design. Rather than 
retarding creative effort, this should be 
and is a stimulus to invention. It is 
an assurance of a market. 

It is interesting to note that the 
period in which the better dress business 
has suffered much in volume has been 
the one in which protection to better 
dress designers has been provided. 
Manufacturers seem to have assumed 
that protection against copying would 
guarantee volume and profits. But 
their frequent failures to provide ade- 
quate materials, workmanship, and fit in 
the higher priced brackets has led to jus- 
tifiable criticisms by consumers. With- 
out style protection to lean upon, it is 
to be hoped that manufacturers will get 
to work to do a better production and 
selling job. Competition may restore 
a vitality that protection stifles. 











Retail Trade in 1940 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


The progress and status of retail trade are indicated by annual volume and 
profit statistics. The most important of these appear in the table below. 


Total retail sales in 1940, according 
to the Department of Commerce, were 
$45,500,000,000, or an increase of 8 per 
cent over 1939. The Federal Reserve 
Board figures show that department- 
store sales increased only 7 per cent. 
Although the vast majority of reporting 
stores showed increased profits in dollars, 
a lesser number had increased profits 
as a per cent of net sales. 

Most of the figures below have been 
computed from reports cited in news- 


papers and not directly from official 
financial statements. 

A few foreign stores are included in 
the table. Retail sales in England, 
exclusive of foods, increased about 4 
per cent in 1940. Retail business in 
London, however, declined 9 per cent. 
The profit figures for foreign stores are 
in most cases overstated according to the 
commonly accepted American meaning 
of profit, because these stores frequently 
omit depreciation and interest from 
their expenses. 


Sales in Thousands Net Profit 


Organizations 1940 


of Detiars 


(Per Cent) 
1940 1939 


Department and Specialty Stores 


Abraham & Straus, Inc.............. $24, 167 
Allied Stores Corp.................. 
Arnold Constable & Company....... 10,542 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.......... 63 , 384 
L. Bamberger & Company........... 33,231 
Barker Bros. Corp.................. 
Best and Company................. 16,384 
een eee 9 663 
Bloomingdale Brothers.............. 26 ,047 
OEE CSS OE a 9,888 
Broadway Department Store, Inc... .. 15,936 
NN i ku ata 6b Siew 0169 27,128 
Consolidated Dry Goods Company. 3,496 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc....... 9 946 
Crowley Milner & Company......... 11,398 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co.......... 
A. De Pinna Company.............. 3,022 
Emporium Capwell Corp............ 26,055 
The Fair.. eine Pa ae 16,523 
William Filene’s Sons Co?........... 37 ,430 
Franklin Simon & Company........ . 8,579 
_ Gilchrist Company.................. 7,984 
1 For a 53-week period. 
* Net loss. 


2 Including R. H. White and Continental Clothing Company. 


$23,426 4.4 4.3 
112,122 3.1 
9,168 4.3 4.7 
61,253! 3.6 3.3} 
31,784 
12,135 2.6 
15,607 6.8 6.7 
10,012 1.2 0.8 
25 ,465 2.6 2.7 
10,006 3.7 3.4 
16,249 1.5 1.4 
25,415 5.3 5.2 
3.6 56, 310* 
9,337 2.8 ee | 
10,253 2.5 2.8* 
$211,466 $210,249 
2,738 3.5 3.0 
25,095 3.3 4.5 
15,479 1.0 1.0* 
37 ,044 1.6 2.4 
7,962 a 2." 
7,512 1.2 1.1 
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Sales in Thousands Net Profit 
of Doliars (Per Cent) 
Organisations 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Department and Specialty Stores 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc................ $99,547 $92,231 2.4 ee 
Goldblatt Brothers................. 48,519 47,975 1.3 1.7 
Hale Brothers......... bo. Be 15,016 15,085 2.6 ey | 
Halle Brothers Company pice $745,211 $451,953 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc....... 19,730 20,020 1.3 1 
Higbee Company....... ere $316,637 $237 , 333 
Interstate Department Steves. eee 25,452 24,720 | 1.3 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp... 27,212: 25,104 4.6 5.0 
F. & R. Lazarus & Company?........ 24,178 $1,019, 506 6.0 
Ce. ee $801 ,078 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc........ 87,642 84,974! ‘ ‘ 
I. Magnin & Company.............. 12,026 11,707 3.6 a8 
Mandel Brothers, Inc............... 18 , 506 18 ,089 | F 1.4 
Marshall Field & Company (retail 

Re Fee ae $6,789,126 $5 , 320,933 
May Department Stores Company... 112,955, 103 ,905 4.5 4.2 
Meier & Frank Company. a 17,078 16,217 5.9 6.5 
National Department Stores Corp... 42 ,743 40,812 2.4 1.3 
O’Connor, Moffat & Company....... 4,137 4,036 1.1 Pe 
Outlet Company............... is 7,605 7,486 7.9 7.6 
J. C. Penney Company........... 304, 539 282, 134 5.3 5.8 
Raphael Well & Company ee 6,557 6,377 3:3 2.9 
Rich’s, Inc... sp ee EEE ee 11,571 10,223 5.4 5.6 
Rike-Kumler Cotipeny.. ere yee 7,686 6,726 4.7 2.8 
Roos Brothers, Inc.................. 6,061 §. 751 4.9 4.5 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc.......... 5,173 5,143 2.2 1.0 
Stern Brothers $132, 103 $32 ,460* 
B. F. Schlesinger Company’. saasee 9,474 9,029 2.9 2.3 
Stix, Baer & Fuller............. ar $592 , 397 $512,000 
Strawbridge & Clothier............. $1,053,161 $867 ,670 
The Wieboldt Stores, Inc. eels 25,089 24,426 2.8 fe 

Variety Chains 
M. H. Fishman Company, Inc....... 4,738 4,481 $7 3.8 
F & W Grand Company, Inc. (H. L. 

Green Co.) Peet nd 47,215 43,996 4.4 4.8 
W. T. Grant Company ws. Matis 103 ,762 3.2 y 
S. S. Kresge Company ix Ee 158 ,679 152,738 6.3 6.8 
S. H. Kress & Company........... 88 , 300 84,851 6.0 5.9 
McCrory Stores Corp..:..'......... 46, 208 43,194 5.0 5.2 
McLellan Stores Company......... 24,031 23 ,086 4.1 4.2 
G. C. Murphy Company............ 53 , 366 47 ,285 6.3 7.0 
Neisner Brothers, Inc.............. 22 493 23 ,084 2.0 2.9 
J. J. Newberry & Company.......... 55 , 880 Sa, 20m 3.5 4.4 
Roses, 5, 10, and 25, Stores........ 6,267 5,584 6.0 
F. W. Woolworth Company......... 335,475 318 , 840 pe 9.2 


3 Including John Shillito Company. 
‘ The consolidated net profit including R. H. Macy, L. Bamberger & Company, Davidson-Paxon, and LaSalle & Koch 
Company was $3,906,639 in 1939 and $3,957,533 in 1940. 
one — Kahn’ s, Rhodes Brothers, and Olds, Wortman & King. 
et loss 
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Sales in Thousands Net Profit 
Dollars (Per Cent) 
Organisation 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Grocery Stores 
American Stores.................... $114,824 1.0 
i” eee © eae 23,841 & 
Colonial Stores, Incy................ $46,240 40 ,080 1.4 1.3 
Daniel Reeves, Inc.................. 21,879 1.5 
eC 31,591 1.5 
Jewel Tea Company................ 29,197 24,743 6.4 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co........ 258,112 243 , 357 2.3 
National Tea Company............ 61,919 56,824 0.6* 
Safeway Stores, Inc.............. ... 396,566 385 ,428 1.6 
Union Premier Food Stores......... . 29,197 24,501 
Miscellaneous Chains - 
RS re ee ero ee 32,445 24,589 10.8 c 
Scott-Burr Stores Corp. (Butler Bros.). 6,118 5,586 2.0 1.5 | 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc............. 26,481 24,914 3.9 3.6 © 
J. R. Kinney Co., Inc............... 15,627 15,476 2.0 2.2 a 
Lane Bryant, Inc................... 14, 184 13,863 s' 
Lerner Stores Corporation........... 42,499 38, 231 3.3 4.08 b 
Lincoln Stores, Inc.................. 5,968 5,732 3.3 3.3 b 
Mangel Stores Corporation.......... 9,288 8,649 1.5 1.5 
Melville Shoe Corporation........... 38,013 5.7 P 
People’s Drug Stores................ 23 , 983 22,825 4.5 t 
Schiff Company.................... 14,114 13,327 2.8 il 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores......... $235 , 378* i 
Walgreen Drug Stores.............. 75,594 71,273 u 
Mail-Order Houses h 
Chicago Mail Order Company....... 26,698 25,854 1.2 1.2 
Montgomery Ward & Company...... 546,010 501, 824 4.2 5.4 b 
Sears, Roebuck & Company......... 704, 301 617 ,414 3.3 6.0 Cc 
eo 5 obG0as Vath bess oe 00's 53,477 52,890 3:3 3.3 e 
Foreign Stores e 
John Barker & Company (England). . $793 ,4957 $1,211, 3198 “A 
British Hornes Stores, Ltd. (England) $315 , 404 $239 , 639 a 
Dickins & Jones, Ltd. (England).... . $88 , 390 $252,903 t 
D. H. Evans & Company (England). . $346, 108 $252 ,903 s 
Harrods, Ltd. (England)............ $1,957 ,004 $1,064,679 t 
Holt, Renfrew & Company (Canada) . $101,926 $63 ,679 
Lewis’s Ltd. (England).............. $3,407,083 $3,028,358 t 
Simpson, Ltd. (Canada)............. $927 , 530 $1, 004, 362 r 
Swan & Edgar, Ltd. (England)....... $245 ,971 $285,581 r 
F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. (Eng- £ 
tear MG Ein ge a ee er $32,071,385 $30,069,773 : 
6 56 weeks. I 
7 1940 rate of exchange, pounds = $4.03. 
8 1939 rate of exchange, pounds = $3.95. 
* Net loss. 
5 
uN 
df 
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New-Type Examinations in Retailing 


MyrtTLe ANN KRAFT 


Objective examinations of the types presented here are in process of prepara- 
tion for every unit of retail instruction. The complete set should prove of 
great aid to teachers. 


The last few years have witnessed an 
expansion of many secondary-school 
commercial curricula to include the 
opportunity to specialize in retailing 
along with the traditional offerings in 
stenography and bookkeeping. Text- 
books to meet teachers’ demands have 
been published. Some companies have 
published workbooks to be used with 
the texts. In addition, objective exam- 
inations—often called “new-type” exam- 
inations—have been published to be 
used with the textbooks and the work- 
books. 

But not all teachers use a single text- 
book, working through it from cover to 
cover, or using the author’s tests at the 
end of each chapter or unit. This is 
especially true of books in the field of 
retailing. Many teachers prefer to use 
a syllabus, such as that found in Aids 
to Teachers of Retailing in Secondary 
Schools.' According to this plan, several 
textbooks are used, and the course is 
based on a unit plan. These units 
revolve around the three elements in 
retailing—merchandise (merchandise in- 
formation, textiles, nontextiles, color 
line, etc.); institutions (store organiza- 

1 Jack D. Weiner, Aids to Teachers of Retailing In 


Secondary Schools (New York University School of Retail- 
ing, New York). 
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tion, merchandising, control, etc.); and 
people (the salesclerk, the customer, 
store personnel). 

This teacher, then, finds himself faced 
with one of two decisions. Either he 
must use a printed test that has been 
specifically written with a certain chap- 
ter or series of chapters from a certain 
textbook in mind, or he must prepare 
his own examinations. If he chooses 
the latter course, he may prepare an 
essay examination or a new-type (objec- 
tive) test to cover that particular unit 
in the syllabus. 

New-type examinations, several of 
which are illustrated below, have been 
prepared to meet this need. These 
examinations are based on the syllabus 
given in Aids to Teachers of Retailing in 
Secondary Schools, and are an outgrowth 
of a suggestion made by the author. 
Each examination covers a certain sec- 
tion of the syllabus, and the examination 
can be used by amy teacher of retailing 
who covers these points in his class, 
regardless of textbook, workbook, or 
reference library used by that particular 
class. 

The examination on page 61, Ex- 
amination on Retail Stores, Part II, 
covers all the points included in the 
syllabus under the heading “Factors 
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in Organizing a Store.” The test has 
been written to include all the factors 
involved in store organization, with the 
exception of the topic on “estimates for 
opening stores.” This examination, 
then, may be used by any teacher who 
covers all these factors in her presenta- 
tion, regardless of the number of text- 
books available. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THESE EXAMINATIONS 


These examinations usually include 
the following sections: true-false state- 
ments; completion statements; multiple- 
choice; matching; and arithmetic prob- 
lems commonly found in selling. The 
textile and nontextile examinations are 
completion statements entirely. Here 
the teacher wants no guessing, as may 
be the case on a true-false section to test 
opinions or reactions. Textile and non- 
textile knowledge is based on factual 
information. 

These tests are by no means “‘fin- 
ished.” Although they have been used 
in retailing classes for three years, 
statements are still being eliminated and 
restated to make the tests more objec- 
tive. Student reactions are carefully 
tabulated so that statements which all 
students miss or which all get correct can 
be eliminated. 


SCORING NEW-TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


These examinations may be scored 
in several ways. The simplest way is to 
allow one point of credit for every correct 
answer in each section. The exception is 
the true-false section, which should be 
scored by subtracting the number wrong 
from the number right—this to eliminate 
guessing. Then, the individual total 
scores of the group are listed numerically 


from high to low. Half the number is 
the median. Scores clustering around 
this median are C grades; top scores are 
A grades; bottom scores, F grades. 
Scores falling between A and C are B 
grades; scores falling between C and F 
are D grades. For example, on one 
test the class scores were 54, 53, 47, 47, 
45, 39, 38, 37, 35, 35, 35, 35, 35, 35, 34, 
33, 31, 29, 25, 24. The median was 35. 
The letter grades were A, 54-53; B, 
52-45; C, 44-33; D, 32-29, F, 28-24. 


[Epitor’s Nore: 

Miss Kraft has completed eighteen examina- 
tions covering the following topics in the 
syllabus given in Aids to Teachers of Retailing in 
Secondary Schools: Getting One’s Money’s 
Worth; Sources of Merchandise Information; 
Fibers; Yarns; Making Cloth; Finishing Cloth; 
Fur; Leather; Glass; China; Retail Stores; Store 
Organization; Buying Merchandise for Stores; 
Pricing Merchandise for Stores; Selling as a 
Vocation; Junior Jobs; Handling Customers; 
Care of Merchandise. Examinations covering 
window display, advertising, color and line, fash- 
ion, and other nontextile merchandise are being 
revised. If readers of the JouRNAL OF RETAIL- 
ING express an interest, the editors will attempt 
to assemble and check these examinations and 
make them available for distribution to 
teachers. | 





Buy Something British 


Since the lease-lend bill by no means 
covers the vast war purchases being 
made in America by Britain, the 
Empire is in great need of dollar ex- 
change. Accordingly, the Import 
Committee of the British Empire 
Chamber of Commerce, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has compiled 
a list of over 100 importers and whole- 
salers with stocks of British merchan- 
dise on hand. Retailers can codperate 
by promoting the sale of this merchan- 
dise. 
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EXAMINATION ON RETAIL STORES 


Part II 
Name.......... ives Gane ee a eee 
Re See ere steam 
Instructions: Write your name on this test now! Read your directions carefully before proceeding with 


each part. 

I. The following statements are either true or false. If you believe the statement to be true write T 
in the parentheses before it; if false, write F. Use boxcar letters. A statement must be entirely 
true to be marked T. 

( ) 1. A prospective retailer should have had experience working for some other retailer before 
attempting to go into business for himself. 

( ) 2. A one-industry town is a good one in which to locate because there is no danger of the popula- 

tion moving away. 

) 3. The term “customer traffic” means the number of people who come into the store to shop. 

) 4. The term “traffic count” means counting the number of passers-by at a specific location. 

) 5. Merchandise should be arranged to allow for adequate display. 

) 6. Merchandising is the function of buying and selling goods. 

) 7. Upper floors have a higher rent charge than lower floors. 

) 8. Furniture, men’s shoes, and fur coats may be classified as impulse merchandise. 

) 9. The small store owner may organize his store according to functions performed even though 

he may have but one helper. 

(10. Stores specializing in shopping goods should be located in neighborhood districts because 
customers will have more time to spend shopping. 

( )11. It is important that the new merchant have sufficient capital in reserve to carry him over the 
beginning months in business. 

( )12. Customers generally rely upon the retailer for assistance when buying convenience goods. 

(_)13. Prices on specialty goods are low and the products so well advertised that customers will go 
to the nearest store to buy. 

( )14. The young person with little experience just going into business will have the greatest chance 
for success in selling convenience rather than shopping merchandise. 

( )15. Customers with family incomes averaging from $2,000 to $3,000 a year are more numerous 
than those with higher or lower incomes. 

( )16. Before choosing a location for a store, the State laws should be investigated to learn the tax 
levies as well as the laws affecting the sale of the merchandise you expect to handle. 

( )17. In general, chain stores have more nearly 100 per cent locations for the merchandise they 
carry than do independent stores. 

( )18. The prospective retailer should determine the trends of population and industry before 
planning a store. 

( )19. A store carrying shopping goods should generally locate in a district where competitors 
handling the same lines are already established. 

( )20. A good location for a men’s ready-to-wear store is adjacent to a popular hotel. 

( )21. The destination of passers-by is unimportant when making a traffic count. 

( )22. Stores handling specialty goods should be located close to department stores since customers 
will be attracted to that street by the department stores. 

II. Complete the following statements by writing in each blank space ONE word ONLY. 





1. The most responsible position in a store is that of —-—-———- manager. 

2. Goods which customers wish to purchase with a niinimum of effort at the nearest store are 
called — goods. 

3. Goods for which customers want to compare prices, quality, and style before buying are called 
—_—_—— goods. 

4. Goods for which customers have a special desire and are willing to go to great lengths to secure 
are called —-——— goods. 
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5. Goods that customers buy on the spur of the moment because of unusual display, new fashion 
item, or because they happen to pass the counter where the merchandise is displayed are called 


———————— sets. ~ i 
6. Customers usually turn to the ---—— upon entering a store. 
7. Escalators can carry more people to upper floors than —--——. os 
8. Merchandise depending upon display forattention value should be located on the —-———— floors, 
9. Merchandise that is bulky, expensive, and for which the customer likes to take time in buying 


should be located on — floors. 
10. The retailer who is organizing his store must first —--—-— the functions to be performed by 
employees before he can train the employees to do these jobs. 
III. In the parentheses to the left of each statement, place the letter that represents the group of words 
that best completes the sentence. 
(__) 1. In decorating stores, both walls and fixtures, retailers are beginning to choose (a) pastel colors ( 
(b) mahogany stains (c) wallpaper (d) darker shades. ‘ 
(__) 2. Since men do not like to spend a great deal of time shopping, the best location for men’s fur- 
nishings would be (a) on upper floors (b) near a street entrance (c) near the elevator (d) in the 





basement. 

(___) 3. If we wish to guide customers into another aisle rather than the one they have been used to pio 
using we may (a) put up a sign saying ‘Detour this way” (b) move elevators to that side (c) trai 
widen the aisle we wish them to use and narrow the aisle they have been used to using (d) put sale 
a man’s hat display on that side. Sal: 

( ) 4. The most valuable space in a department store is (a) the third floor (b) the basement (c) the user 
top floor (d) the main or street floor. afte 

(_) 5. In order to protect himself against claims by customers or injuries received while they are in hav 
the store shopping, the retailer should carry (a) public liability insurance (b) collision insurance bett 
(c) life insurance (d) compensation insurance. the 

(_) 6. If a retailer owns the building in which his store is located he should (a) not include rent as the: 
part of overhead expense (b) charge himself with rent equal to that which he would pay for ther 
the store if he were not the owner of the building (c) charge himself only enough to take care plet 
of repairs on the store (d) try to find another location so that he can rent the building to a and 
paying tenant. c 

IV. In the parentheses to the left of each type of employee given in column 1, write the letter of the med 

division in a store, as given in column 2, that the employee would work in. espe 
Column 1 Column 2 Mer 

( ) 1. janitor A. Finance and control division Rev 

( ) 2. buyer B. Merchandise division 

(_) 3. window trimmer C. Store management division 

( ) 4. credit manager D. Publicity division Ma 

() 5. bookkeeper a 

( ) 6. elevator operator d 

( ) 7. employment manager : 

( ) 8. delivery truck driver 1 

() 9. training department teacher , 
> : U 

( )10. sign painter . 

(_)11. interior display manager a 

( )12. controller = 

V. Compute the amount of each salescheck. Use established retail prices for broken units. Write marl 
your answer in the space provided to the left of the problem. alme 

—— 1. Winter coat, $49.50, sold at one half off. age | 

—— 2. 1 shirt, $1.95; 2 handkerchiefs at 3 for $1.00; 3 pairs of hose at 3 for $1.00; a pair of trunks for It p 

89 cents. func 
mark 
agen 
shou 
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—— 3. 1 head of lettuce at 2 for 15 cents; 1 dozen oranges at 33 cents; 6 bananas weighing 24 ounces 


at 7 cents a pound. 


—— 4. 1 quart milk at 13 cents, 5 cents deposit on bottle; 4 bottles of ginger ale at 2 for 15 cents, 
2 cent deposit on a bottle. Customer brings in with her 3 empty ginger-ale bottles. 

—— 5. 2 spools of thread at 5 cents each; 1 package of needles, 5 cents; 1 zipper, 25 cents; 1 pattern, 
15 cents; 6 buttons at 2 for 5 cents; 1 yard of elastic banding at 3 yards for 10 cents. 


See page 64 for answers 


Book Reviews 


Store Salesmanship, by Norris A. Brisco, 
Grace Griffith, and O. Preston Robin- 
son. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1941, 458 pages. 


The authors of this book were among the 
pioneers in providing practical guidance in the 
training, supervising, and rewarding of retail 
salespeople. In 1932 they published Store 
Salesmanship, a book which has been widely 
used both in stores and in high schools. Now, 
after nine more years of rich experience, they 
have issued a new revised edition that is even 
better than the first. They have brought all 
the original chapters up to date. In addition, 
they have added four new chapters for which 
there is a need. The book is so clear and com- 
plete that it serves admirably as a text in stores 
and schools. 

Several of its chapters, moreover, are of im- 
mediate interest to all retailing executives, 
especially such chapters as The Selling Points of 
Merchandise and Their Sources, Salespeople’s 
Rewards and Activities, and Rating Salespeople. 

C. M. E. 


Marketing Policies, by Hugh E. Agnew 
and Dale Houghton. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1941, 602 pages. 


Up to the present time, most books on mark- 
eting have been concerned primarily with 
description of the elementary processes of 
marketing. Hence they have been of interest 
almost solely to students of marketing. This 
new book begins where other books leave off. 
It presupposes an understanding of marketing 
functions. It is devoted to an evaluation of 
marketing policies, methods, processes, and 
agents. For this reason Marketing Policies 
should hold great interest for marketing and 
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merchandising executives, as well as for teach- 
ers and students. 

Several chapters deal with topics which 
have never before been treated comprehensively 
in marketing books. In these chapters, in 
particular, the authors perform a_ valuable 
service by bringing the facts up to date on such 
subjects as Interstate Barriers to Trade, The 
Consumer Movement, Continuing Services, 
Sampling, Premiums and Contests, and Pack- 
ages and Inserts. 

This book makes, by far, a greater contribu- 
tion to marketing literature than any recent 
marketing book. 

C. M. E. 


Merchandising Guide, by M. David 
Potter. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1941, 150 pages. 


The author of this laboratory manual for 
buyers’ arithmetic is an experienced teacher of 
retailing. His book outlines the principles of 
markup, profit determination, turnover, price- 
lining, and merchandise control. Illustrative 
problems and solutions supplement the textual 
material. Many practice or “homework” prob- 
lems are provided. 

Perhaps the chief virtue of this manual is its 
simplicity. In most instances, problems are 
skillfully solved in a manner which even a novice 
can understand. The physical appearance of 
the book is also excellent. 

Credit should be given to any author who 
tries to simplify subject matter that is highly 
technical and complex in nature. But there is 
considerable room for difference of opinion as to 
how successful this particular author has been 
in his attempted simplification and what con- 
tribution his book makes to the literature of 
retailing. 

E. O. S. 
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Sales Control by Quantitative Methods, 
by R. Parker Eastwood. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940, 311 


Budgetary control has become an accepted 
management tool in most large businesses. This 
book presents an up-to-date account of budget- 
ary procedure. 

Retail analysts will find the chapters on sales 


forecasting particularly useful. 
J. W. W. 


Modern Plastics Catalogue. New York: 
Breskin Publishing Corporation, 1941, 
476 pages. 


Because of the ever increasing use of plastics 
in consumer goods, the 1941 Modern Plastic 
Catalogue will be welcomed as a source book of 
information on the plastics industry in the 
United States. To make the finding of specific 
information an easy task for the reader, the 
material is organized into nine main divisions: 
Plastics Engineering, Materials, Molding and 
Fabricating, Machinery and Equipment, Lami- 
nates, Plastic Coatings, Synthetics, Bibliogra- 
phy and Nomenclature, and Directory. 

C. M. E. 


Methods of Sales Promotion, by Kenneth 
S. Howard. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940, 266 
pages. 


Although innumerable books deal with the 
subject of advertising, few treat the subject of 
“sales promotion” in the full sense of the latter 
term. Kenneth S. Howard’s book is perhaps the 
most comprehensive book yet available in the 
broad field of sales promotion. Hence the 
author makes a much-needed contribution. 

Because Mr. Howard devoted separate sec- 
tions to Sales Promotion by Manufacturers and 
Sales Promotion by Retailers, the reader finds 
it easy to choose the chapters that are of special 
interest to him. As a matter of fact, however, 
he might find it more profitable to read carefully 
the section, Sales Promotion by Manufacturers. 
This section discusses topics with which he is 
less familiar, but about which he should be 
informed, such as sampling and demonstrations; 


exhibits; selling directly to the consumer; the 


sales manual; and sales contests. 
C. M. E. 


Radio and the Printed Page, by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld. New York: Duell, Sloane 
and Pearce, 1940, 340 pages. 


Retailers have long been flirting with radio 
as an advertising medium. Relatively few of 
them, however, have given radio a fair trial 
because they have been uncertain of its potenti- 
alities. To most of them it comes as a distinct 
shock that in less than twenty years radio has 
just about reached the goal toward which print 
has been working for 500 years: to extend its 
audience to include the whole population. Will 
radio, then, displace reading? Is the average 
man as much affected, as much moved to action, 
by what he hears as by what he reads? Who 
listens to what? On the answers to these ques- 
tions depends the value of radio as an advertising 
medium. 

To find the answers, Dr. Lazarsfeld, director 
of the Office of Radio Research of Columbia 
University, conducted thousands of detailed 
interviews with radio listeners of every type all 
over the country. In Radio and the Printed 
Page, he presents the most thorough study of 
radio and the press that has yet been attempted. 

C. M. E, 


Answers to Examination on Retail Stores: Part II 


I. 1. True 20. True 6. b. 
2. False 21. False | le a. 
3. True 22. False 2. B 
4. True II. 1. General 3. D 
5. True 2. Convenience 4. A 
6. True 3. Shopping D. a 
7. False 4. Specialty 6. C 
8. False 5. Impulse 1 
9. True 6. Right 8. C 
10. False 7. Elevators 9. C 
11. True 8. Main 10. D 
12. False 9. Upper iD 
13. False 10. Analyze 12. A 
14. True (determine) V. 1. $24.75 
15. False III. 1. a 2. $4.54 
16. True 2. DB. 3. PU52 
7. True 3. <. 4. $0.50 
18. True 4.d 5. $0.74 
19. True 7. a 











